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120 miles in seven days, a rate of speed that in those
days was considered extraordinary.

His return reduced Daun to the defensive and was
followed by a month of intricate manoeuvring in the
Saxon hill-country, the king trying all he could Frederick in
to draw the Austrian commander into giving Saxony.
battle, trie latter as steadily refusing it. At last Frederick
gave his wary enemy a chance. While trying to ma-
noeuvre him into fighting or retreating, he recklessly
encamped in a position completely commanded by the
Austrian army of twice his strength. He was aware of the
insecurity of his encampment at Hochkirch, and intended
to move as soon as he had received a convoy of pro-
visions, but did not think the danger great enough to
justify a retreat in the face of the enemy; in fact, he
entertained an unmerited contempt for his antagonist, and
thought he might take liberties with him. To Marshal
Keith, who said, in remonstrance, c If the Austrians leave
us unmolested in this camp, they deserve to be hanged,3
he coolly replied, c It is to be hoped they are more afraid
of us than of the gallows.'

The Austrians were of Keith's opinion.   Daun saw his
opportunity, and, while making ostentatious preparations
for defence, secretly matured an elaborate plan for a night
attack on the Prussian camp.    When the church clock
of  Hochkirch struck five on the morning of
October 14, the unsuspecting Prussians were Hochkfrch,
roused  from their slumbers   by the  fire of October ^
Austrian musketiy.    Almost any other army would have
been  ruined, but the discipline of the troops and the
presence of mind of the king and his officers saved them
from destruction.    Notwithstanding the surprise and the
darkness, they flew to arms, swiftly but without panic,
and made so stubborn a resistance, that after a terrific
struggle of five hours they retired in good order from the
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